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torians, and we hope he may continue his researches. It has been 
necessary to point out mistakes, because this work undertakes to give a 
•vivid picture of early Christianity, and from that point of view it is 
singularly misleading. A. C. Headlam. 

Philopatris : cin heidnisches Konventikel des siebenten Jahrhunde-rts su 
Constantinopel. Von R. Crampe. (Halle : Niemeyer. 1894.) 

At the beginning of the last century Gesner laid a new foundation for 
determining the date of the mysterious dialogue entitled Philopatris, 
which found a place among Lucian’s works, because it is written in 
Lucianic style. Before Gesner it was supposed to have appeared under 
one of the last princes of the Julio-Claudian dynasty; but that scholar 
made it clear that the scene was laid at Constantinople, and it followed 
that the reign of Constantine was the prior limit. Gibbon's guess 
that the work was written in the third century—a theory strangely 
approved of by Mil man —was, therefore, retrograde. Gesner himself 
assigned it to the time of Julian the Apostate; but thin view did not satisfy 
certain internal notes of time, and was, moreover, based on the theory that 
the author was a pagan scoffing at Christianity. Niebuhr approached 
the problem with greater learning and skill. Hi a chief contribution to 
the question lies in his recognition of the fact that the author is not a 
pagan, but a Christian. He supposed it to have been-written in the reign 
of Nicephorus Phocas, and this epoch seemed to correspond happily to the 
incidental chronological data supplied by the treatise. GfrSrer, and 
recently (with certain modifications) Aninger, adopted Niebuhr’s date; 
but they rejected the really important result of his investigation, and 
maintained the old view that the Philopatris is directed against the 
church. Any one who reads the dialogue with an open mind will, I feel 
sure, agree that there is not the least suggestion that derision of Chris¬ 
tianity is to be read between the lines. Certainly if the author intended 
to attack the Christian church with the weapon of Lucianic ridicule, no 
satire ever composed is more irredeemably frigid, more signally pointless. 
But Niebuhr’s date cannot be right. He did not lay sufficient stress 
on the fact that the polemic against paganism is a leading feature in the 
dialogue, that the author is in earnest with it. Such a polemic would be 
on inexplicable anachronism in the tenth century. The true solution was 
discovered by Gutschmid, and has now been adopted, defended, and esta¬ 
blished in the thoroughgoing investigation of Crampe. The dialogue 
belongs to the reign of Heraclius; and the notes of time which could be 
interpreted in relation to the reign of Nicephoros can be more easily 
interpreted of the earlier period. Crampe narrows the date of composition 
to the winter or spring of 622-3. The allusion to a m assac r e in Crete 
(p. 595) is explained by George of Pisidia (Herac. 2, 75), who mentions a 
disastrous Slavonic invasion by sea and land in 621-2, which is clearly 
to be combined with the Slavonic invasion of Crete noticed by the presbyter 
Thomas (Land’s * Anecd. Syr.’ i. 115), but placed by him in 623. The 
Persian war and the invasions of the Scythians—that is, the Avars—suit this 
date, and Cr am pe shows that the reference to Arabia (p. 617) need cause 
no difficulty. The fact that there were total eclipses of the sun, visible at 
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Constantinople, in 60G and 617, is an interesting commentary on the 
■words (p. 613) pwv 6 i}\wc; There is not, of course, the slightest 

doubt that there were, in the reign of Heraclius, pagans hostile to the 
government, and perhaps disposed to intrigue with Persia. This fact can 
be established on other evidence. As to the prophecy about the month 
Mesori (p. 610), Crampe has a clever conjecture (p. 46). 

J. B. Boby. 

The Mohammadan Dynasties: Chronological and Genealogical Tables, 
with Historical Introductions. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (West¬ 
minster : Constable. 1894.) 

Thebe are some books of which it is the fashion to say that they are 
indispensable ; the student canno t get on without them if he wishes to be 
abreast of the latest information and to have his hands properly equipped 
for his work. Such a book assuredly is the one before us. In it Mr. 
Lane-Poole has collected from many sources and with unwearied diligence 
the chronology of all the Mohammadan princes of any importance of 
whom we have any notice. He has arranged them in dynasties and 
presented the results in a large number of tables and in some graphic 
plans in which the growth and decay of the great empires are traced in a 
way most easy to the memory. He has done me the honour of quoting 
me largely and with generous acknowledgment in that part of the story 
which I have myself worked—namely, the Mongols and the various 
dynasties into which their empire broke up. I can speak with unstinted 
praise of this part of the work, and from my own knowledge am bound to 
confess that such a book could not have been written unless Mr. Lane- 
Poole had had ready access not only to the eastern historians but also to the 
multitudinous coins in which the chronology of these intricate dynasties is 
preserved. What a picture these dry tables present, when we can use them 
as an index of the great panorama of eastern history, the history of those 
who with the sword in One hand and the Koran in the other have shaped 
so much of the world’s history! We begin with the magnificent khalifa 
who in two successive dynasties, at Damascus and Baghdad, controlled 
the civilised world from the Pillars of Hercules to the borders of China. 
They collected together from all the four winds of heaven what the wealth 
and culture of mankind had created. The Moors in Spain and Sicily, the 
Seljuks in Asia Minor, the Samanis at Bokhara, and the Afghans at 
Delhi were so many brilliant satellites of the khalif. Suddenly, like a 
hurricane in the desert, the swa r ms from Mongolia came down upon this 
garden, where everything was scattered or destroyed and the last of the 
black-coated successors of the Prophet was made to swallow molten gold 
in his own palace. Mongols and Turks in succession founded vast and 
far-reaching empires, which were broken into innumerable fragments, 
each with its own history, until we come down to our own day, when the 
sultan, the shah, and the empress of India virtually divide among them 
the children of T«Um. The story is indeed a romantic one and desperately 
involved. To its mazes it will be impossible to find a better guide than 
that contained in the work before us. Henby H, Howobth. 
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